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RAINING TEACHERS FOR THE 
PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


well-known book on the supervision 
truction, we are told that the first 


successful supervision and 


ning s tO establish a Dasis I 


n knowledge and common pol ts of 


as between supervisor and teacher 
iment is made that this is neces 
LIS¢ | ching of tl pup 
ial unde ng to which each 
e his contribution in harmo) is 
on witli The ot] I 
secovers as he reads further In this 
owever, that the word cooper ! 
l re or less as a synonym for ( 
DO?! rhis « operative ¢ erpris 
teacher and supervisor are en 
rns out to be largely a project in 


the supervisor plans and the teacher 
S In the main, this has been the 
only accepted relations! 
er and supervisor since the little red 
house increased its enrollment to the 
nt where the master required an ass 
teacher. 

The reason for this is clear. The assist 
teacher was frequently an upper class 
| or a young man who lacked both 
ind knowledge. It was to be expected 


4 


the master whose success as a teacher 


nsisted largely in his ability to wield the 


vigorously and to maintain discipline 


i 


uld adopt only a slightly more refined 


ethod in the training of his teachers than 


employed with so much success in stimu- 


ng the learniz 


ig processes of his pup 


+ 


] 


Lis. 


long as the dominant spirit of the Amer 


n school was 


her was conc 


autocratic and the 


best 


eived to be the one who 


led with an iron hand, it was natural that 


school systems sh 
mould 

Moreove1 
American ed ! 
fo. n autoe - 
School svstems ( 
were a part, spral 
as soon as ne 
occupane their e1 
for convenient 
quired el ng ( 
voung me! nd \ 


They were transito1 
lack of profe onal 
izes the migratory 
vere ill-paid and ] 
erlous intention 
than + be from t 
possible into what t 
serious occupatior 
| iness or homem: 


Under these econdit 


tion and superinten 


for securing continul 


subjects taught and 
This was to dey 
and dogmatie courss 
remain as guides 
the former teacher ! 


veloped, printed i 


mented by visiting 
rate schemes of su} 
serve now, onl 
effective agents to pr 


exercising anv great 
originality 


It is quite possible 


and the inevitability 


and still to q restion 


ance of a system of 
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its origin in conditions that were distinctly 
preprofessional is favorable to the develop- 
one 


teaching as a profession If 


the best 


ment of 


ask teachers who are with- 


will 
drawing from the schools why they are 


work for which thev are pre- 
fitted he 


that it is not low salaries alone which cause 


leaving a 
eminently will become convinced 
The most skilful and capable 
the 


dowed with a mastery of their art, are res- 


this exodus. 
have en- 


teachers, those whom vods 


tive under the systems of supervision and 
control now dominant. They feel they are 
hampered by rigid courses of study which 
place a premium upon the acquisition of 
definite units of information in prescribed 
ways, within definite units of time. Some 


years ago an elementary school teacher 


complained to the writer that she had no 


freedom for the exercise of initiative and 
that she was responsible to some ten differ- 
ent supervisors for the work she performed. 
Iler case is fairly typical of teachers in 
large city systems. 

It is the contention of this paper that a 
system of supervision which prevents the 
best teachers from capitalizing their abili- 
ties to the advantage of the schools is not 
the most effective method to employ in the 
training of new teachers. Moreover, it is 
maintained that predominantly at least con- 
ditions which justified the older methods 
of supervision are disappearing and that 
in consequence they should be progressively 
abandoned. 

In the first place, teachers are no longer 
entirely untrained and ignorant of meth- 
ods and subject-matter. In the proportion 
that we raise our standards of eligibility 
for teaching we should expect a diminish- 
ing reliance upon methods of supervision 
which call primarily for external means of 
control. Increased professional training on 
the part of teachers should afford a corre- 
sponding opportunity to exercise profes- 


sional self-determination. One character- 
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istic of professional behavior IS a 


combination of general method with 


vidual variation. The science of med 
that body of knowledge which has d 
oped out of laboratory experiments an 
practice of medicine, constitutes the si 
of the general methods which two p| 
cians will employ in the diagnosis and 
treatment of individual cases; but the | 
fessional reading, the rich and varied 
servation and the skill that comes only f) 
practice are what determine the str 
difference in technique and procedur 
Dr. Brown that of 
Jones. Now both the general method 
the method 


necessary. 


from, let us say, 


individual difference in 
The first is the heritage of pr 
fessional experience; it is a common fu 
upon which all must draw. The second is 
the individual’s unique contribution. 

In the field of teaching much the same 
should hold true. There is the funded ex- 
perience of generations of teachers and the 
experimental and practical results of pres 
ent-day investigations. These constitute the 
main body of common practice. It is nec 
essary, moreover, in a school system that 
there be a certain amount of uniformity 
and standardization both as to methods of 
presenting certain subjects and as regards 
the selection and organization of materials 
These agreements and other rules and regu 
lations requisite for the conduct of schools 
should, however, be determined by the pr 
fessional body that puts them into practice 
Out of conferences and cooperative studies 
should come common directions and under- 
standings and in the determining of these 
results the supervisor should exercise the 
influence which only a master craftsman 
(This implies, of 
craftsman 


is entitled to exercise. 
course, that he be a master 
There should always be safeguarded, how- 
ever, a margin of freedom for individual 


variation and experiment, both because it 
is a privilege that rightfully belongs to pro 
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11 activity and in order that the 

n fund of knowledge and practice 
indergo progressive improvement. 

is a second reason why the auto- 

ratie system of supervision should be 

loned. We to the fact, 


er in this paper, that the pedagog- 


referred 


theory upon which the early school- 
rs relied was quite largely that of 
The 


essful teacher was the successful dis- 


pulsion and arbitrary discipline. 
Since educators have largely 
bandoned this 
t desirable educational results it would 


plinarian. 
method of securing the 
seem that we might ask them to apply in 
their own relations to their teachers the 
psychological and pedagogical principles 
hey urge their teachers to use in teach- 
ing boys and girls. 

[he first of these principles is that of 
The realization that 
in 


individual differences. 
ple differ 
abilities and in their methods of procedure 


in their interests, their 
lies at the basis of much of the change in 
teaching methods and organization of sub- 
ject-content of the past few years. The 


progressive private schools have carried 


this principle much farther than have the 


The latter 
ve found it to interfere seriously with 


rere 


publie school systems. 


lock-step methods of procedure and with 


elaborate organizations of supervision. And 


juite properly so. The two are inconsis- 


tent. The application of the principle 
individual differences in the super- 
vision of teachers forbids one to rely 


exclusively upon mechanical ratings and 


external supervision. 


iamper 


It ealls for an un- 
lerstanding of the teacher with a view to 
issisting her to overcome difficulties that 
and 


her development, demands 


that a supervisor search for those interests 


ind abilities which properly stimulated 


ll lead to creative work and self-devel- 
In short, the task of the super- 
sor becomes largely that of a personnel 
Results that he formerly sought 


pment. 


nager. 
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for by means of arbitrarily imposed rules 
and regulations, he must strive for through 
the adoption of policies, plans and methods 
cooperatively arrived at in conferences, 
discussions and teachers groups. 


The procedure in the City and Country 


School of New York illustrates in an ex 
treme way what is here suggested. The 
faculty of this school has assumed full 


responsibility for the conduct and manage- 
ment of the school. Its faculty meets every 
few days for the purpose of pooling the 
problems, ideas and experimental 


Out 


plans, 
findings of its teachers. of these dis- 
cussions come new departures in courses 
of study, 


policies, and by means of these conferences 


teaching methods and _ school 


is secured that intimate interrelationship 
of all departments of the school, that com- 


mon basis of understanding and point of 
view, which the old method of external 
supervision strives for but does not attain. 

A second method of teaching, widely 
adopted, is the project method. Back of 
this lies the realization that one concen- 
trates best all his mental resources when 


he faces what is to him a genuine problem 
Consequently, there is an effort to break 
school work up in so far as practicable 
into projects which will enlist the genuine 
endeavor of pupils in the solution of prob- 
lems. Teachers who are successful in do- 
ing this emphasize the contrast, both as 
regards the spirit in which pupils work 
and the results secured, with the spirit and 
the old 


of performing assigned tasks primarily, as 


the results derived from methods 


far as the child can see, because they were 


assigned. 

Now, what works so well with child 
and teacher should result equally well as 
between supervisor and teacher. If the 


teachers are encouraged to associate them- 
selves into small units, for the purpose of 
mutually considering the problems of their 
profession, with an assurance that they 


possess the right of self-determination, the 
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range and depth of their observation will 
be increased and their interest in the im- 
provement of their professional procedure 
marvelously stimulated. Too frequently 
the study groups which superintendents 
and prineiy have required have been 
barren of results because they had no im- 
ate visible applieat on to he duties 
and they possessed no open 


channels to action 


I] 

argument thus far made 
our question becomes: ‘‘What ean 
to stimulate and develop the pro- 
al attitude on the part of teachers?”’ 
Our procedure will vary somewhat with 
f the teacher under considera- 
itern is not a full-fledged prac- 
‘and consequently the elements that 
enter into his development are different 
from those that stimulated the professional 
of the latter. It is impossible here 
» enter upon a complete inventory of what 
uld funetion at each stage A few 
should be said, however, regarding 
‘sential elements in the preparation 
teachers and the development of 

in service 

As regards the training of student 
teachers there is now general agreement 
regarding many fundamentals. We no 
longer sanction the plan whereby young 
men and women totally ignorant of the 
contents of subjects enroll and graduate 
from eourses in methods of teaching these 
subjects. Nor do we any longer hear it 
generally argued that a thorough under- 
standing of a branch of knowledge consti- 
tutes in itself a sufficient equipment for 
presenting it to young minds. It is fairly 
well taken for granted that a professional 
preparation must include as a minimum a 
broad general knowledge of the subjects 
one is to teach plus an understanding of 


present theory and practice as regards 


organization of the materials of 1? 
and methods of teaching. In ad 
are insisting that an integral p 
preparation for teaching shall be 
observation and practice teachin 
recognized that in teaching as 
any her profession successful 
requires a period of service as a1 
ice under the skilled obser) 
direction of a master practitione: 
We are in a period of react 


educational theory that bears litt 


to application and much is 


making edueation scientific. As ons 
puts it: ‘‘ Very much of the t 
elementary and secondary ed 
past few hundred years has rey 
primarily mere opinion. <An 
waste of human effort has resu 
this proeedure.’’ Consequently, 
told, the way to proceed in order t 
mine what should enter into the 
of teachers is to make an analysis 
f teaching. When we have 
teaching into the constituent act 
teaching we shall have left merel: 
of grading and organizing these 
ances in serial steps. 

This method of job analysis is 1 
gestive and valuable as a way of 
teachers. It is necessary to 
however, that training is but 
tary stage in the preparation ¢ 
If we must resort to an analogy, 
compare a teacher to an artist, 1 
routine worker in an industry. O 
above the acquisition of habits and 
which relate to specific situations, a t 
must possess capacity to arouse the un 
possibilities that reside in her pupils, 
she should inspire them with a re! 
enthusiasm to dedicate their lives to 
zations of ends that are more inclusiv 
oneself. This can only be done 


and women who have already ded 


‘ 


themselves to like ends and who fe 





’ 


y 
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a part of a great tradition. It 
done by men and women who 
all that science ean contribute in 
of instruments of procedure, but 
not confuse the instruments for 

iS they should serve. 
mes necessary, therefore, in the 
ng of teachers to arouse a spirit of 
n to great ideals, and in this coun- 
ideals should center around our 
tie aspirations. In the prepara- 
teachers and in the practice of 
ng means should be devised which 
enable the individual to secure an 
dening and more detailed apprecia- 


1 
+} 


e meaning and significance and 
of democracy. 
ay this may be done with young 
rs is to acquaint them with the lives 
creat eraftsmen and the visions 
nimated them. In so far as this is 
lay it bears a meager relation to 
velopment of American education. 
st teachers American educators are 
re than names and the movement 


erican education is known only in 


ughest outlines. The fluidity of 

n life has tended to make the 
dual in all voeations view himself 
r less as one who plays a lone hand, 
sense his voeation as something ex- 
ly personal, as his own business. 
training of teachers should have as 
ective that a teacher enter upon her 
with a thorough appreciation of the 

of her ealling and a conception of 


¢ 


as an integral part of a larger 


ship in which she is at once the heir 
past and a determiner of the future. 


vards this end the men and women of 


teaching profession in the past should 


ade to live again so that the fires of 
vigorous and generous personalities 
quicken others to action and their 


n for a democratic education generate 


the young teacher an enlarged ideal of 


the function and purpose of the American 


common school. 


1] 

When we come to the training of teach- 
ers in service, the stimulation and develop 
ment of a professional attitude on the part 
of teachers requires that we organize our 
school systems so that no teacher feels her- 
self to be a cog in the machine, but senses 
herself rather as a member of an organism 
which depends for its health upon the free 
interplay of vital influences between whole 
and parts. 

How shall a supervisor proceed toward 
the realization of this end? 

The answer to this question must be 
found primarily in terms of the peculiar 
situation in which each principal, super 
intendent or supervisor finds  himsel! 
Furthermore, since the professional atti- 
tude has been largely an ideal too seldom 
realized, we are not in a position to pre 
sent a job analysis of the task. Neverthe 
less, much that is suggestive is being done, 
which encourages one to further the under 
taking. 

The first step is to concentrate attention 
upon problems that are teacher problems 
In a very helpful article in the May num 
ber of the Elementary School Journal, 
Mr. A. S. Barr, assistant director of in 
struction in Detroit, outln a plan for 
securing the cooperation of teachers in the 
improvement of instruction He states 


quite truly: 


More than one superintendent, in considering 


methods of improving instruction, has thoug 
lesslv overlooked the pe ss lities of s¢ ring sug 
gestions directly from the classroom teacher un 


his supervision. 


The general assumption is that teachers must 
busy themselves with the routine task of t« hing 
and not with plans for improving the tech 
of teaching st ngely enough, man‘ 1 chers 
} ave accepted this assumption ; ] } Ve ] ked 
upon opportunities for participation in the school 
system as extra burdens. The experience of the 
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at the im- to find their way into central of 
ee ee =? ge undertak- uch more important from the 
+} + 


of improving instruction that ¢ 
realize that she is a citizen of a s 
in which her voice is a determin 
in shaping and regulating the cor 
her life. 

There is the practical consider 
nenstioal when teachers themselves aid in the { 
research lation of teaching projects, routine 


has been ded in the unive tie of ie cou of procedure and rules and reg 


, ideas. Im- which affect schoolroom practice 
ortant ¢ thi ork 18, ie 1 diate improve . ’ . 
*-  eipline of pupils, the administrat 
ment of elassroom instruction d not merely : a 
, feel assured that teachers will 


deas 


but o the adaptation of the ideas 
variations in more enthusiastically in securing 


more 
already before us innumerable 
classroom conditions. Every member of the teach servance of these conditions 
ing body must ultimately thint ans eles the administrator will have the sat 
uum f Danie cor calene 4 sone of knowing that the regulations | 
scientific principles to classroom teaching. framed in the light of mor 

One of the most effective means of aiding teach facts than when they originated 
ers in this connection is the systematic conserva from within the saered precinet 
tion of those methods that have succeeded. own office. The essential point her 


ever, is the faet that in situation 
Mr orr neeedsa ine ¢ yl 
Mr Bart pro¢ ed to outline 1 plan character the teacher senses her 
idopt */ Yetroit ‘or ’ tine f ’ = ° ° ° 
acd p ed in |] roit Tor coll eting and —_ as something vitally interwoven 
serving examples of experimental teaching. quences that extend far beyond 


Quite obvious » value of this svste ' , 
Juite obviously the value of this system room. She becomes consciously a 


consists in more than the tangible results larger whole and sees herself in 


. ete va) is ¢ ve j » § j = > ° ° ° 
collected. It consists as well in the stim- 4. 4 center of radiating influenc 


or} » ‘ ne »y* "21¢A > . . . . 
ulus thus given to all teachers to raise the gives dignity and worthwhileness 


andar ' their rformance r eon- 
standard of their performance by con daily labors and an intelligent lo 


scious attention to their own efforts. the system of which she is a part 


The Detroit plan provides further for a It becomes clear that this concept 
pooling of suggestions and collecting from teacher training and supervision 
teachers various classroom problems with a with a democratic conception of edu 
view to cooperative endeavor at their solu- Demoeracy is not opposed to speciali: 
tion It does not appear from the article, except as the latter is specialization 
however, that any considerable effort has pothing else. Democratic education 
been made to organize the system into yolyes knowing and doing one 
relatively small self-determining groups but with a full appreciation of its int 
for the purpose of discussing these prob- implications in a larger context 
lems and arriving at their solution in a democratic system of teacher training 
democratic manner. volves that type of procedure whic! 

This last is likewise of importance. the teacher to specialize in her tas 
While it is necessary in a large school to bring into this specialization 
system that channels be kept open for the riched background. Thus will her 
unique contributions of remote classrooms duties continually take on new ! 








enificanee and her intelleetual horizon 
ntly expand. 
Ve hear much to-day about educating 
but fre- 


our attention for 


emocratie citizenship, too 


tly we concentrate 
se purposes exclusively upon the pupil 
nd his preparation for democratic life. 
new psychology should remind us that 
atmosphere in which children grow up 
importance in determining 


attitudes 


Is tf utmost 

fundamental and ideals. 
‘an not expect our pupils to attend 
ls which are autoecratically organized 
nd beeome prepared for the responsibili- 
life. The 
which they are reared must be perme- 


of democratic institutions 


with the spirit and the ideals which 


wish ineuleated. This involves on the 
wt ot 
eachers who are imbued with ideals of 


who love to teach, who exemplify 


administrators an earnest search 


service, 
in their lives and their actions and their 
tual relations within the school system 
performances of democratic citizenship. 
build up such school systems is undoubt- 
a matter requiring time and patience 


But it is PoOs- 


s 


nd faith in human beings. 
e only by exercising this faith and this 
tience, and by working consistently upon 
principle that the way to attract and to 
elop teachers who exemplify the pro- 
ssional attitude is to shape our school 
systems with direct reference to the ob- 
jective we have set before us. 
, V. T. THAYER 
UNIVERSITY 


IMMIGRATION AND EDUCATION 

Tue people of the United States have re- 

cently come to a realization that something 

n ‘ wrong with an open-door immigration 
cy. It certainly was a generous con- 

ception of this country’s mission that it 

should serve as a haven for the poor, the 

ontented and the oppressed of other 


nds, but a grave mistake was made in the 
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assumption that these newcomers would 


forthwith bury their past, and, through the 
melting pot, become American citizens of 


standard type. 


The obvious fact is now recognized that 
the melting process affects all the ingre 
dients involved, and that the abundant ad- 
mixture of new blood would shortly change 
fundamentally the character of the nation 


principles on 


and undermine the very 


which its government is based 


Hence it has seemed wise to revise the 


immigration laws, with a view to the ex 
clusion of the dangerous and the undesir- 
able, and to place the whole matter on a 
proper selective basis 

In the sphere of education there is an 
almost exactly similar situation, which ealls 
loudly for remedial legislation of the same 
sort. The slogan ‘*‘Higher education for 


all’’ 


feeling, but its practical application results 


may be motivated by praiseworthy 
in the destruction of educational standards, 
just as unrestricted immigration threatens 
the very life of American ideals and insti- 
tutions. 

The trouble begins in 


schools. 


the high 
which are flooded with pupils of the non 
academic type, who have little taste or apti- 
tude for the solid fundamental! subjects that 
long were the backbone of the curriculum. 
To meet this situation, a great array of new 
courses of the vocational and manual arts 
variety has been introduced 

This 


damage, if the old curriculum had been re- 


change would have caused little 
tained intact, and students who could pur- 
sue it with profit had been prevented from 
the 


the ms 


favor of new and less 


But 


evading it in 
exacting courses has 
worked out very differently 

Granting the willingness to make sepa- 
rate provision for students of the academic 
tvpe and the so-called vocational group, the 
great majority of schools at present lack 
the means and the facilities to maintain the 


two curricula side by 


side. 
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scovers that 
for the 


As soon as a school board di 


adequate to 


funds are not provide 


teaching of all the subjects called for, with- 


out conside what the effect of the action 


will he. a rul 


that 


e is promulgated to the effect 


no class be organized in a subject 


elected than a given number of stu- 


by less 


dents (sometimes the number is as high as 

twenty 
Such a all 

And, 


the 


ruling ruthlessly eliminates 


small el ISNé 


Irrespective of subject. 


as the non-academic students are in 


the school is 
vifted 
ure automatically deprived of the 


the that 


curriculum of the 


the 


majority, 


profoundly changed, and most 


students 
opportunity to pursue studies 
would profit them most. 


All this is 


makeshift 


ease of subst ituting 


another 


legislation for wise and far- 


sighted educational poliey. It is no small 
wrong to condemn a gifted student to work 
in classes and upon subjects that are below 
And the 
have been slow at first to make provision 
for 


mistake now being made in depriving the 


his powers while schools may 


vocational edueation, is not a greater 
academic group of adequate training? 
Probably few are awake to the astound- 
fact that, 
the establishment of classes upon the num- 


ing but patent by conditioning 
ber of students who wish to elect a subject, 
the the secondary school 
the 


is thus but a reflee- 


constitution of 


eurriculum is put into hands of 1m- 
mature students, and 
tion of their childish likes and dislikes.’ 
Instead of grappling to any serious pur- 
pose with this preposterous situation, edu- 
eationalists have assailed the colleges and 
the that the 


schools no longer profess to provide train- 


universities with argument 


ing of the academie variety ; hence entrance 
conditions must be so modified as to allow 
of matriculation, irrespective of the kind 
of course pursued in the high school.? 


1 See further, ‘‘Who makes the secondary school 
of Education, No. 2 


eurrieulum?’’ Journal xevii, 


a few large high schools at 
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There been a gradual 


along the line at 


has 
this point, a 
some of the most conservative of 
vately endowed institutions. Ey 
of language and some sophistry 
to gloss over the surrender 
aside, the bald fact remains tha 
standards have been lowered : and. 
schools do not provide academie t 
the colleges stand ready to condor 
fact, because they wish to pose as ‘*1 
institutions’’ and fear to weaken 
tact with the public school system 
This surrender opens the gate to 
of alien immigration; and simultan 
within the colleges and universiti¢ 
termined and generally successful 
has been made to clear an e: 


A.B. 


preparation or 


isV WV 
’ 
who 


pre De} 


degree for students 
the industry 
earn it. 

These 
changed teaching conditions in inst 
the 


very much lo 


developments have prof 


of higher learning, and standar 


has been 


the student 
On such a point as this, there are no 


observers than the undergraduates 


selves. 


from a student daily of one of the | 


state universities: 


To-day we have the impersonal system 


versity education. Several thousand 
in a huge auditorium and listen to : 
an hour, three times a 
lacking, 


] ++ 


tached and careless attitud 


lecture for 


atmosphere of study is 


Again, a student writer represents 


self as inquiring of a fellow-collegian 


he is planning to spend his time, and 
ceives the following reply: 


; 


Why, I’ll be 
It’ll be all I can handle to bone up enough 
finals. I a whole sen 


work to do in some of my courses. 


cramming up to the la 


my have nearly 


segregation of students ace 


But 


tempt a 


native ability and aptitude. no 


the general situation as a whole has been fot 


The subjoined quotations are t 


remeu 


; 


ma 
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s reply serves as a text for some per- 


reflections : 


the present system it is definitely 


pos 
r a studen: to neglect his work in a given 


r the greater part of a semester, make 


spurt during the remaining ten days, attend 
r three ‘‘seminars,’’ in which his classmates’ 
tes are read over, write his examination, 
yassing grade and continue on his way 


better for having ‘‘taken’’ the course. 


ler another date is found an even 
scathing arraignment: 

the back rows is found a type which 

s explanation. A professor must be nothing 

f a vaudeville artist to hold their atten 


[If he can keep them amused with humorous 


tes... he’s ‘‘a swell prof.; a regular fel 

\ll he needs to do is to regale them with 
of humorous incidents—even though they 
no connection between the entertainment 


remainder of the discourse. 
he other hand, the professor might throw 
ntire store of knowledge into a lecture repre- 
g weeks of preparation, yet he would fail 
t a glimmer of response from the back-row 
ns. Wonder what they are here for? 


[The falling off in academic standards 
ld hardly be more effectively pictured 
in in these ingenuous and obviously sin- 
re undergraduate comments. No less sig- 
nificant, in the institution here in question, 
s the student attitude toward the A.B. de- 
cree. Once it was the desired of all the 
helor’s degrees; now it is regarded with 


ntempt, as procurable in large part 


hrough ‘‘units’’ aequired in the manner 
above deseribed. 

There ean be no doubt as to the need of 
reform in these matters; but the way is 
much hedged about. 

In the first place, there is a considerable 
element of an extreme socialistic or com- 
munist tendeney which frankly rejoices in 
the debasement of standards, on the ‘‘demo- 
eratie’’ prineiple that 
enough for one is good enough for all,”’ 


‘‘what is good 


th the assumption that the millennium is 
be reached by reducing everything to 


the dun level of mediocrity. 
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This sort of folly is taught under various 
cruises ; and there is some danger that people 
otherwise sensible may be imposed upon by 
it. Evidently it was showing its head even 
in the time of J. Fenimore Cooper; at any 
rate, in ‘‘The Monikins’’ he represents his 
hero as visiting the land of these remark- 
able apes, where, noting that they all have 
tails of the same length, he is thus enlight- 
ened by one of them: 

You to our tails?—Why, Sir, nature has 


dealt 


allude 
with a very unequal 


by looking out of the 


out these ornaments 


hand, as you may perceive 


window. We agree that the tail is the seat of 
reason, and that the extremities are the most ir 
tellectual parts; but, as governments are framed 


to equalize these natural inequalities, we 


The 


attaining his majority, 


them as anti-republican. law requires, there 


fore, that every citizen, on 
to 1 standard measure 


naa 


shall be docked agreeably 


that is kept in each district. Without some such 
expedient, there might be an aristocracy of in 
tellect among us, and there would be an end of 
our liberties. 


A much greater hindrance to reform lies 
in the attitude of the professional educa- 
tionalists above referred to. It is a small 
matter to show the weakness of their posi 
tion; but their official connection lends ad 
ventitious weight to what they say, thus 
giving them a very unfair advantage in the 
discussion. 

In every field, there can be found people 
who, instead of correcting an abuse, adopt 
the politic course of accepting a bad situa- 
tion, and then salve their consciences by 


‘ 


seeking out ‘‘what is good’’ in a condition 


they have not the courage to combat. Such 
procedure easily ends in providing a phi- 
that but 


actually intrenches the wrong that ought 


losophy not merely condones 
to be fought. 

Finding education in the schools swing 
ing away from the old standards, the edu 
eationalists have made little or no effort to 
save the kind of training needed by the 
talented few. 
more apt to put in the field a vocational 


On the contrary, they are far 


commissioner to range up and down a state, 
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a ‘academic’ studies 


against 


and demanding that they 


a free 


order to give 


+ 


"a ital’’ subjec S 


hy to justify this substituting 


icult is provided by 


tne dali 


he doetrine interest 


But it 


folly of 


Is a 
maintaining 


of study should he deter 


is Whims and caprices at an age 


ley . ] 
lge wisels 


too immature to jl 


nduct in particulars 


There is something more than a joke in 

precocious 
er who announced to his grand- 
arrival at her house: ‘‘ | want 


the 


ther on his 


understood from start, grandma, 
I do not eare for nutritious foods 


A lke n the 


what hyperbolica 


ioral may be read in some 
| remark of a teacher who 
avers that, if washing the face in the morn- 
ing were to be made elective, there would 
be few washed faces in his state. 

And what shall we say of the high school 


girls who were asked to set forth the essen- 


tial qualifications of a good husband, and 


turned in answers of the following sort, 


‘‘Tle must have ten thousand dollars and 
own a chummy re Ister’’ 


When it is discovered that schoolgirls 
elect to make a lunch of a pickle and an 
cone, competent authority steps 
the abuse. It is nothing short 
a erime to allow the whims of such eal- 


low judgment to determine a course of 
forcefully 


old 


when the 


whole atter is 


study. Chis 


summed up in two extracts from an 


first penned 


qaiary,” the 
writer was a schoolboy: 

is carried even to the incredible 

ld who is 


iclination 
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‘ty years later, when this | 
a man of distinction, 


tuation 


my inert 
tirely admirable. 
iod I owe one of 
r years, a love 
matter of physical so 
tainly much indebted to 
and to the wholes 


were ¢ mm puls¢ rvs 1G 1€ 


sible diet on which we were fed, with 
should not possess to-day the virility w 
kept 


extent 
The doctrine of interest is by no 
The 


and used it sanely. 


well acqu 
But 


philosophers of 


new. ancients were 
with 


low edueational 


appear to take little account of the 
heroic truth that the road to real s 
lies through discipline and s 
And it 
looked that a study unwillingly begur 


tion 
straint. seems to be quit 
become a subject of absorbing interest 


++ 


that, through discipline of this so1 
he developed to enter fields ot 
that 


od. 


must otherwise have re 





’ 


nstruction 





vrree 
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tical juncture in the history 
‘an education, the professional 
ists have failed egregiously in 
rageous leadership At a 
n it is imperative to exalt again 
per place the man ‘*T ought 
riven their support to a system 
for contempt of authority and 
ng easily along the paths ol least 


poliey 


of this 


vident, without taki 


outcroppings, 


perpetrators are found to regard 
is rape and murder as jokes 
ng ‘‘experiments 
] ‘ + " ‘ ] 
nly is a strange and humiliating 
hat the choices of immature chil- 


termine the currie 


] ; a+ +! : 
schools; that Lilt TiS tu 


tricu- 


rher learning abate their ma 
iirements to give admission to a 
udents without proper academic 


nm: and that the barriers to the 


are removed, so that the di 


part through 


large 


the kind 


in 
of 


attainable 


deseribed 


n this paper. 


] 
on 


es 


V obvious hope of reform lies in 


n the part of the colleges and uni- 


The Columbia plan, so warmly 


in right leadership is doubtless d 
e fact that an increasing number of per 


finding their way to administrative edu 


sitions, who have never themselves er 
gh and well-rounded training. T! 
ilways been poor leaders. 
id training is fatal even in the nar 
of educational measurements. No o1 
et i reliable test n L sub} Ke 
ss he knows the language thoroug! 
! ir at first hand with its 
s not itself valid, no an nt of mathe 
computat s based on s results w 
sound conclusion. Yet it seems to | 
r granted that a student in a school 
needs only to take .«¢ irse ¢ “ 
jue and mathematics of measurement t 
nfallible judge of the progress of 


n\ subject. 
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in a somewhat simular <¢ 


on log 


sumption of natural leadership in this separately could n¢ Lus ite thi 


alforded by an examination paper, 


dvocated by President Butler, is far 
namely, to develop : of culture 
in the student body by 1 ng con r 
a single lecture course on t 
ancient civilization, or tl 

It would seem to partake of a 
propose this sort of substitute for years 
study of the clas hors in the o1 
nal. What may be expected by Ly 
Columbia plan is indicated | results 

‘ourse undertaken 


re The instructor had had 


as Lic 


known 


was hardly prepared for the information 


The ‘Organon’ is the name of the vessel 


i 
n which the poet Aeschylus set sa 
Fleece 


113 
e Golden 


t} 

The one thing that will cut to the core 
of the matter is the adoption by the insti 
tutions of higher learning of a rigid policy 
of selective immigration, imposing such 
conditions that only the specially lit may 


preferably excusing no 
le 


matriculate, 
1 eXamination, at 
eS al 


ORL 


fron 
damental su 
INSTITUTIONS ac 


Of course, individual 


t well 


reform, but it could be 


united action through 
American 


Such 


l'niversities 


? 4 
ure would rea at « 


pro ‘ed 


h would ha e To mee 


Mes 


the schools, whi 


new requirements inwhile some oth 
and more definite provision would need to 


‘ational 


be made for pupils with real vo 
alms 
Even this. for tl . ‘ 
wholly with the « a of 1 
thing further migh g 
nd e1 raging 
} h classe e sl ] nd } s < ‘ 
nto some re . +t with his ‘ 
A part f 
fact that much work « ] 
I le d t I I 
particular. T t eas 
Ww of ge oy ere ts 
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If students looking toward college are lish literature, examinations in liter 
really in earnest, it is a small matter to. what may fairly be expected of th 
require them to demonstrate their serious- of English, or pronunciation in the s 
ness of purpose by submitting to the disci- We professors are invited to mak; 
pline and training required for entrance. speeches, presumably out of defere; 
If they are not in earnest, they should not our wisdom, or to write such pages 
be allowed to matriculate and depress the lightenment. We do our best, in all s 
academic level. ness—usually, too, in all solemnity 

A reform like this would certainly meet form what is asked of us and to bri) 
with the most strenuous opposition. Not struction to those who seem willing t 
content with the mischief already wrought, themselves at our feet. 
educational leaders are already raising a It might have both interest and 
ery that even the weak barrier of the ac- approach the conventional situation ir 
crediting system must be swept away and jn¢ professors and secondary school 
increasing numbers herded into the univer- ences. for once. from the reversed p: 


sities by mere ‘‘promotion’’ from the high Jt may well be asked whether the 


school; for are not the state universities professor or the college executive can 1 


) 


‘“‘a part of the public school system”’ learn, in their turn, from the secor 


A final word. Dear to the heart of the schools. Suppose the representatives 


educationalist are the ‘‘general course’ and —_|ower institutions were to take the plat! 
the ‘‘common requirement.’’ Whenever or to oceupy space in periodicals wit! 
and wherever these terms are introduced, tatory messages for professors? 

it is time to take care; there are no deadlier ghould the enlightenment always be 
enemies of high academic standards. sided, unless the reason be that tradit 


] 


H. C. Nurrine has given to the educators in the col! 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA the strategie position 9 We often hi 
. ; Senientinaioene speeches from members of academic 


THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR AND ties who use their allotments of time most 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS! for the rebuke of the teachers ranged bef 


. them. While we correct or censure. 
Heaven knows that something should be done to 7 : 
improve conditions in the secondary schools.—The we not, in our turn, deserve occasior 
College Professor. minders from those whom we reprove 
seems no more than fair for the profes 


forget his usual attitude toward those 


I 
Ir is a well-established custom for a col- , 
: have to grapple with the problems o 
lege professor to undertake to enlighten as- Dies aE at 
a ‘ paratory institutions, and to seek to | 
sociations of teachers in secondary schools , ' 
; ‘ ‘ : facts from another angle. 
from the platform at meetings, or to write 
words of instruction and guidance for them II 
in educational periodicals. I have listened For one thing, far more attention seems 
to many such speeches and have read many to he riven in the lower schools than in tl 
such articles. I know, indeed, the experi- eolleges to the relation of the var 
ence of trying myself to give useful talks ¢ourses of study in the curriculum to 
to secondary school teachers on such sub- work of an educational institution 
jects as the ideals of survey courses in Eng- whole. When. as in the secondary sehr S 
1 Read before a meeting of the Nebraska Coun- (J™quIry 1S made definitely as to what | 
cil of English Teachers, 1924. pose each course should serve or wi! 








be its niche in the general educa- 
structure, there is a minimum of 
ipping. In our higher institutions of 
rning, the directly opposite is often true. 
re may be overlapping of courses within 
partment or between departments. 
Sometimes courses are given solely because 
subject is a hobby of a professor who 
Yers it, or because he has a book on it 
ch may be used in the course. Some- 
es a large departmental subject is so 
elled out into minute sections for spe- 


lists that an ambitious student would 
need to remain for years to relate its courses 
nto an adequate panorama of the whole. 
For the most part no one exercises a con- 
trolling supervision over the courses in- 

led in the various departments of study 

seeks to unify their divagations. De- 
irtments work independently, without 
much regard for the correlation of courses 
r the place of each course in the total 
structure. 

In the matter of provision for able stu- 
dents, the lower schools have been far in 
the lead. Some years ago advanced schools 
gave the chance to brilliant pupils to grad- 
ate from high schools in three years in- 
stead of four. This has not come in all 
states; but it is well established and is 

rking well in many regions. Recently 
attempts have been made in higher institu- 
tions to encourage the gifted and to make 
special provision for them, and fine progress 
s being made. But the initiative came 
from the lower schools. They did not learn 
from the colleges, but rather was the 
process the other way round. It is for us 
of the higher institutions to recognize that 
we were anticipated in our efforts to make 
special arrangements for the able student. 

There is much which professors may 


earn from high sehool teachers in the way 
of routine pedagogy. For example, high 
school teachers set the better example in 
the matter of steady attendance at class. 


‘here are many university instructors who 
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attend or dismiss their classes pretty much 
as their caprice may dictate. The type is 
far commoner in some regions than in 
others, but it is a type which exists in uni 
versities and not in high schools. The 
pupil who goes to his high school class 
knows that his teacher will be there. There 
are students who go to their university 
classes without being certain whether they 
will find their teacher present or not. He 
does not feel the same responsibility as the 
teacher in lower schools. Yet his institu- 
tion pays him to be present in his class- 
room. Why, indeed, should he not be pres- 
ent as steadily as possible? It may be that 
sometimes we insist too much on the restriec- 
tion of those, maturer in years, who enroll 
in our colleges. It may be advisable to 
leave the student comparatively free in 
some of the courses for which he registers. 
Nevertheless, the professorial practice of 
frequent absence from class is undeserving 
of encouragement. 

High school teachers are very conscien- 
tious and eareful, on the whole, as to 
whether they reach the minds of their 
pupils in the classroom. They take pains 
to have their teaching clear and well or- 
ganized. Sometimes we who are professors 
discourse in ways and on topics to please 
ourselves, with very little reference to the 
attitude of our listeners, or to what they 
assimilate from our utterances. Where the 
numbers enrolled in our classes make this 
possible, we should endeavor to take the 
same individual interest in our students 
that is taken by the high school teacher; 
and we might do well to emulate high 
school teachers in organizing and checking 
up our work. Of course much is to be said 
for the lehrfretheit and lernfreiheit meth- 
ods of study in higher institutions—meth- 
ods which leave the teacher and the student 
quite untrammeled as to what is taught or 
how it is learned. It is to be recognized 
that university students need incentive to 
self-dependence and initiative. They need 
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less and less on their 

daily dole of lesson as- 
slgnment put in American institutions 
we begin freer methods of study, or are 
supposed to do so, in the graduate school. 
Genuine university work as over against 
preparatory work usually begins in the 
graduate school. And sinee we have de- 
cided that it is here that the line should be 
drawn between carefully guided and freer 
study, between systematic instruction and 
independent effort with but occasional as- 
sistance from a teacher, it is in the gradu- 
ate school—in the main—that more casual 
methods should begin. 

This suggests the farther generalization 
that members of a college faculty sometimes 
not only handle undergraduate courses in 
a way better fitted for the graduate school, 
but they also sometimes give their under- 
graduate students material that properly 
belongs only in the graduate school. Often 
we put into undergraduate courses subject- 
matter which we first studied ourselves as 
graduates and which deserves inclusion 
only in graduate courses. Indeed, this is 
no infrequent phenomenon. A member of 
the teaching staff goes to a graduate school 
for advanced study. Then he makes an 
undergraduate course out of a _ subject 
which he studied himself as an advanced 
student for a higher degree. Members of 
the faculties of secondary schools take ad- 
vanced work at universities; but the last 
thing they contemplate doing, or could re- 
ceive permission to do, would be to intro- 
duce their favorite university courses into 


the curricula of high schools. 


IT 

So far, matters concerning the organiza- 
tion of curricula or concerning teaching 
have been given attention. There is much 
to be said if we go outside these into other 
phases of school life. It seems to be true 
that the secondary schools have advanced 
far beyond the higher institutions in their 


social organization of those enroll 
tendance and in the 
prepare their pupils 
hackneyed phrase) for better citiz 
a democracy. They have more 
formulated their aims; and they 
pains, by far more pains, to live 
as thev have been formulated. 
schools tried long ago to foster 
citizenship not merely through 
civies and history, but through | 
doctrines they inculeated lived out 
put into practice, in pupil activ 
experience of personal trial, pract 
ratory experience, as it were, in | 
the principles taught, is always n 
tive than any amount of classroor 

In some schools, the more advaz 
social organization has been 
structed that purely social groups 
self-perpetuating membership, based 
on social availability, no longer mor 
the foreground of student life or the 
even ceased to exist. Instead of ex 
social organizations equipped with t! 
phabetie display of Greek letter 1 
which seems, in our present ¢ 
world, to have such talismanic powe1 
both faculty and undergraduates 


zations which usually try unhamper 


monopolize all the attractive activ 
undergraduate life—societies are car 
fostered which gain their mem 
through open competition. In the 
schools, organizations like dramat 
ties, debating societies, musical 
writers’ clubs, with their membershi; 
to those submitting the strongest wor 
place the self-perpetuating social s 
Prominence in undergraduate act 
goes to the genuinely deserving, not pr 
ily to the socially conspicuous. 
Institutions like student councils 
much attention in the lower schools i 


days. They are designed to give p! 


in representative government, in enc 
ing strong candidates to try for offi 


; 








lraging students to choose 


try to 
eandidates Where a cooperative 
nment by students and faculty has 
lopted, it is said to work with much 
with better than 


ernment solely by the faculty, or 


indeed, 


Success, 
her extreme complete self-govern- 
the student body. Approximate 
pos- 


nd to work well, in schools for girls. 


self-government seems to be 
xed schools the experiment seems to 
more venturesome. 

course many colleges and universities 
adopted and seek to foster student 
s and student self-government; but 
have not; and in many regions stu- 
first and have 


councils appeared 


I hed their best development in the see- 
schools. There are, indeed, a few 
‘ universities that are frankly skeptical 
he possibilities of democratic self-gov- 
nt and announce that they prefer to 
» the power over undergraduate activi- 
centered in self-perpetuating class so- 
ties. They maintain that anything elec- 
must be ‘‘farcieal.’’ Such institutions 
se the carefully fostered principles of 
wer schools, are inimical to the insti- 
n of student councils and endorse in- 
the oligarchical principle of control 
elf-perpetuating groups. 


/ 


Now there is no doubt that the character 
iblic life in the United States has im- 

“l as greater interest has been taken 

: citizens at large in civie affairs and 

n the ealiber of publie officials. It is a 
natural result as the mass of citizens grows 
more and more interested and alert to con- 
ms about them and feels more and more 
responsibility. Many of us have ourselves 
seen the improvement from the conditions 


emember in the nineteenth century to 
But 
not this growth in interest and in pub- 


‘ivie conditions of the present. 


/ 


/ 


pirit, this better caliber of democracy, 
s wider interest in publie affairs, this 


nee in conscious citizenship, derive far 
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more from the spirit of the 


piri 
than from the higher? 
ments in improved social organization, in 
throwing responsibility on the students in 
stead of exercising arbitrary control from 
above, tried first in the se 


were mdary 


schools, then in institutions like the various 
women’s colleges, which are very conscien 
tious indeed in their care for undergradu 
ate organizations and activities. They are 
now making excellent progress in state in 
stitutions, a progress which, in the opinion 


of many, seems to be swifter among the 


women students than among the men | 


have seen the statement made by a college 
president, himself from a leading univer 
sity for men, that advancement in under 
graduate social organization is most belated, 
and will probably arrive last of all, in insti 
I give his 
generalization for what it is worth. 


tutions which are purely men’s 


One hears the phrase, ‘‘ preparation for 
that 
ean to better civic 


citizenship,’’ or ‘‘we must do all we 


ideals in the schools, 
constantly on the lips of high school teach 
ers. One hears them more rarely in many 
higher institutions; and very rarely do we 
find the realization that better citizenship 
is to be promoted not solely by classes in 
sociology or economics but by having stu- 
dents live out democratic principles in their 
student activities; by giving them practice 
in handling, at the earliest moment possible, 
the kind of representative or cooperative 
government under which they will have to 
live when they have emerged from schoo! 


This is one of the reasons that my sympa 


with collegiate institutions like 


the student council. 


thies are 
It is one of the reasons 
why I think that a faculty should not lend 
itself to supporting and making more pow- 
erful the institution of the self-perpetuat- 
ing class society. 

Last, the secondary schools have led the 
upper schools in the recognition of the need 
for both 


high school tries for strong men teachers 


sexes on their faculties. Every 
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as well as strong women teachers. Where 
it does not have fair representation for 
both sexes it is because it can not secure 
the well-equipped teachers that it needs. 
Women teachers have fairly uniform recog- 
nition, and often they have equal pay with 
their men colleagues. Neither sex holds 
that it only could or should teach high 
school pupils. In the higher institutions, 
the situation is quite different. Here 
women more rarely have recognition, and 
many higher coeducational institutions con- 
gratulate themselves on being without 
them. One meets many men who believe 
firmly that men only should teach college 
students, whether these students be men or 
girls—that only they are adequate. The 
authorities in institutions of this type think 
that a dean of women and a few women in 
home economics and physical training (po- 
sitions to which men do not aspire—unless 
physical training, which they do sometimes 
reach out for) are quite enough women 
employes on a faculty which instructs hun- 
dreds of girl students. All other subjects 
might better be dealt with solely by men. 
They realize that the men students need 
teachers who may be available or accessible 
not only for classroom purposes but in con- 
nection with outside activities, social, intel- 
leetual, athletic. But that girls need the 
same proportion of aecessible faculty mem- 
bers of their own sex, they do not realize. 
Certainly, men teachers in the upper schools 
often do teach with more boldness and free- 
dom ; and they are usually selected far more 
carefully by those who choose the teaching 
staff. Indeed, it often seems that where 
there are women teachers, the more devoted 
to routine or generally passive they are, the 
more typical they seem and the better they 
suit. Is this exaggerated? Schools for 
girls wish both men and women to teach the 
girl students. Schools for men and boys 
would be petrified at the thought of having 
both men and women on their faculties, 
although the principle (that both sexes 


should have a hand in teaching eit}, 
should hold, theoretically, for one t 


institution no less than for the ot} 


do not wish to press this topic or to ¢ 
overemphasis. But is not something 
learned, in the matter of sex-balan 
their faculties, from the lower insti 


by the higher? 
IV 

Much of what has been said in the 
ceding pages may sound exaggerated 
articles are likely to show exaggera 
which are written from some special | 
of view and hence fail to present the 
plete background of a subject or to 
forth all the pertinent details. But s 
percentage, surely, of the generalizations 
made is valid. 

Granting that higher institutions 
learning and their faculties have something 
to learn from secondary institutions, bot 
in ideals of pedagogy and in procedure i: 
their undergraduate life, why should t! 
state of things be true? What accounts ! 
the greater advance to be noted in man 
particulars in the organization of the loy 
schools? One reason is that they are mor 
quickly responsive to public opinion. Th 
have to face the tax-payers more square)) 
and to give an account of themselves as 
institutions supported by and for a de 
eratie government. The school boards are 
closer to the people of their communities 
than are boards of trustees or regents. Th 
members come from one locality and 
responsible to it; they are not scattered 
over a state, like the trustees of larger in- 
stitutions, who often live far removed fr 
the institution itself and visit it only at in- 
tervals. They have to keep closer watch 
the adaptation of the schools to the idea! 
of the communities they serve. Nor 
they dependent on pleasing a large 
highly organized body of alumni, often co! 
cerned far less with the intellectual 
moral needs of the students than with « 
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‘e buildings and successes in sport 
tions. A million-dollar university 
y filled with fifteen-hundred-dollar 

rs would be an institution which 

val alumni might not mind. If 
rere the same discrepancy between 
ldings and the type of teachers in 
er schools, the matter would sooner, 
attention. Few 


pect, have public 


deny that in their unmistakable 


ss to have their teachers foster a 
ratiec order of society and to intro- 
istice and equality into the conduct 

tudent life and student activities, the 


schools show superiority over the 


In any ease, whatever be the explanation 
the thesis is valid, I think, that we in 
cher institutions, professors and execu- 
the 


es of teachers whom we so often try to 


g tives, have something to learn from 
Too frequently when we criticize 
r procedure we do so from partial in- 
tion and from imperfect knowledge 
onditions. It is not wise to place im- 
it confidence in the professor who criti- 
es. We shall continue, no doubt, to try 
lify listening teachers at meetings and 
may hardly be expected to drop our 
ther Olympian attitude or to cease re- 


buking the secondary schools for inade- 


5 quately preparing our students. I have 
heard blame given out many times for this 
‘ inadequate preparation, and sometimes, I 
d dare say, I have joined in the outery. Yet 

it is good for us who are in universities to 
. try to get an outside view of ourselves and 


to try to check up our own shortcomings. 
It is good for us to recognize that we can 
issimilate—and that we have assimilated— 
ideas from those whom we so often seek to 
enlighten. 

LovIsE Pounp 


RSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
THE largest distribution of funds in the his 
tory of the Carnegie Corporation was recorded 
for the fiseal year ended September 30, in the 
first annual report of President F. P. Keppel 
submitted to the trustees of the 


last 


corporation 


week. The corporation at the same time 


increased its obligations by the smallest annual 


sum since the year of its organization. 


For the trust in the United States the cor 
poration paid out, during the year, $12,948,619, 
$12,349,110 


previous years. 


of which was based grants 


upon 
voted in For the fund appli 
cable elsewhere than in the United States, the 
total of grants was $757,575. 

In submitting his report, President Keppel 


said, according to an authorized summary: 


For some time, the trustees of the corporation 
have recognized that during the three-year period 
beginning October 1, 1923, their attention would 
have to be concentrated rather upon the liquida 
tion of existing obligations than upon the incur 
ring of new responsibilities. These obligations 
constituted approximately 


hand 


endowment during the same period. It is of par 


therefore, to note that the 


seventy-five per cent. of 


the balance in and the income from its 


ticular interest, 
of these 


largest distribution of funds in the history of the 


first 


three years has been signalized by the 


corporation, and, at the same time, by the smallest 


annual increase in its obligations since the year 


of its organization. The total obligations out 
standing have, therefore, been substantially re 
duced, the sum of $26,703.890.55 on October 1, 


1924, 


sum of $40,252,665.68 on October 1, 1923 


remaining to be met, as compared with the 
There 
is nothing abnormal in the present situation 
Opportunities do not fall evenly within the years, 
and it is the part of bold and vigorous policy to 
take advantage of them whenever they do appear, 
involve 


even though such action may a temporary 


tightening of the belt later on. 


The corporation acted last year on 397 out 
side applications. In only 68 cases could any 
grant be made, and of these 33 were renewals 
of grants made in former years. 

Commenting on the large number of app 
declined, Mr. 


pur 


eations which were necessarily 


Keppel said: “It would serve no useful 


pose to make publie a list of the projects de 
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ue application to the committ: 


received econ n applications and ol the 


Situation began in Mare} 


ct 
iecree oO! 
? 


} 
1OCa com 


resources oO 


1 cooperation oF the 
icavion ] aaers, 

at 55,000 in 1924, 
ean born. It i sse! 1] 
tate capital, having a populat 
county’s varied crops—berri 


ax—and its developing dairyii 


interests indicate a greater variet 
ot resources than in a one- rop « 
community. 

These industries present also pery 
health problems incident to a chro 
labor population, and common to 
of the Far West. This group i 


mated, in Marion County, at fror 


Endowment 


thousand. An attempt will be 1 
a practical plan for their health : 


needs, 


Sinee a school health progral 
supervision as well as instruction bot 
and at home for its complete devel 
cooperation of the physician, nurse, 
parent is required. The health e 


in the schools is therefor: 


1 1 


porated with the entire child hea 


=i x earried on by the demonstration. 
2,000, and University : a 
ve In the three communities where the ( 

wment So00,000 (part 
of $3,000,000 gi : . in eastern Wealth Fund already has demonst1 


Canada); and ti ous agencies for +) iy has been ineluded among the demonstrat 


insulin, $43,000. in each ease a very well qualified 
health education who has been accept 
CHILD HEALTH DEMONSTRATION IN member of the local Board of Edu 
OREGON who has been charged with the res 


developing in the local schools a 
Marion County, Oregon, of which Salem is health education which is graduall: 
the county seat, has been selected as the field of thoroughly incorporated into the 
the far western demonstration, the fourth in existing school system. The purpose 0 


the Commonwealth Fund child health demon- program is in every ease to develop « 
stration program. The selection wes made by health habits in the children and to g 
the child health demonstration committee, only in addition. the necessarv attitudes and 
after careful weighing of applications from edge concerning healthful behavior 


more than 30 cities and counties in the 11 Pa- insure the realization of the aims of the 
cifie Coast and Rocky Mountain States which 


stration. 
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tie Ce othe at ( I th ( a sound commu! health 1 ) 
( nere ( nstitutions th the prote 
‘ ‘ if titutions are ‘ \ the ave ( 
( s( the demons ‘ _ 
) ( es or training te he th sery e be pre 
‘ } ri 1catlo not o rio I ( é Yr tO ( 
a ers put 1 a the sehor ore rai heait! easuré ‘ 
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( the l ttee he ves, 1 O ri Spec CO ‘ T est ? 
nize and expanding Exte ‘ estern conditi 
he University ot Orego) s Me 
nd School of Public Health a A LOS ANGELES DIPLOMA MILL 
th its Divisio < ‘ ealt : 
} Div ( ( | 1D i \\ r reference to the en-< ; & Arg 
, the Oregon Agricultural College University.” at Hichland P \ ; 
\ ] Scho ee}? } ffeetive , : 
( mcm e the ¢ { \ ( . the Den rtment of Stat ec 
r = d etandarde mei : s : 
evel ound i ara met sent to the United States Bur P | 
— lamonctrati } slans 
e the demon ation develops. despatch from the Ameri C, WW, , 
Sale School Be has offered th eoneernine the trial te] Prof 
{ , conve tly located P 
b el | io f en Serer Die , 
r) 1 hone yr 7 lamonectr i 
pea m r tne ae ences ith swindli in ect t 
té Maintenance and upkeep ars } } 
’ is 11¢ i 2 { 0 ( ( i ‘ 
+} ly} f +, 1 4 
e ¢ ¢ él ss of the « The « reads it part s follows 
T fe 1 ( pledge | é rl es 
1}_+ } 4 T) wae 
| me county health uni 
. : P » 
e 18 to increase the count apy ) 
child health each vear, until, at . ages : 
five vears, thev have taken over the . . 
( fit ¢ Peay \ | 
tv, financial and administrative, fo 
was <a eee = 
é provram " ioe , 
monstrations in the Cor mor ealt] wae wiver , . 
Child Health Program are now under way therefor, making altogether entet f ¢ 
North Dakota; Athens, Georgia, and years and six months He 
County, Tennessee. Or several months si! nched 
in Marion County will begin early against hin 
. The trial f Diet } nd ent { 
tire program is under the Child Healt] I 
: : ‘ a ae week, owing to the nw f ges 
tration Committee, representing Jointly : : 
— a” ioe ' him on var s a ts ze 8 
erican Child Health Association and the : 7 
. , rate The press of V« g 
vant —_— ‘he director ic Courte- 
ealth Fund. The director is Court to the trial. as the testin reg o t . 
Dinwiddie, general executive of the asso- of diplom +34 } » a 4 . 
The chairman of the committee 15  gporefor. American ( ‘ 
C Sy ith. director of the Comn onwealtl fact all Amer n nefitnt nea eame I for t 
ich is fi anecing the expenses necesss ry r icule, as n be ex! ted, s tl 
her than local sources. of American ¢ tion has suffered somewhat of 
T ittes ’s obiective is the development a sh ck 1 It t T t tT 
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between such universi 


+ - 


iversity of 


Los An 


nsulate 
present ¢ 
sort 


market 


himself 
America Angeles, 
his 
school 
matter of time 
he 
there 


shows 


up 


orrespon le nee 


business, it is f if it is only a 


before some other American diploma mill will 


ig for the foreign market, where 


if high prices, 


ds bear degrees 


The 


of business, it is hoped th gi 


Oriental University also gone out 


vernment of 


the respective states in 


stitut will continue the interests of 


rons 


American educational pr ige by rigorous super 


ntrol. one of 


Unite 


ind CC 


tates of 


vision Any ilure P any 


the s the blot out insti 


unfortunate 
Venice will be 


fine 


tutions such as have 


deast from not only 


unfair to all the really universities and 


other institutions of learning in America, but will 


reflect most seriously on American 
general. 

There are only too many critics in foreign coun 
There is 


tries of American culture and learning. 


nothing which serves more to undermine any 
progress which culture may make in their opinions 
than the unfavorable impressions caused by such 
diploma mills as have just had their innings in 


Venice. 


THE GROWTH OF COLLEGE 
FRATERNITIES 


Tuat the growth of college fraternities has, 
contrary to popular belief, kept pace with the 
growth of American colleges was the finding of 
a committee which reported at the annual Inter- 
fraternity Conference, held at the Hotel Penn- 
and 29. 


H. 


sylvania, New York City, November 28 
The committee’s report, submitted by R. 


Washington, 
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Nielson, William R. Bayes and Fran} 
mick, was based upon data from a 
leading institutions. It was stated 
The total number of chapters of m« 
fraternities will exceed at January 1, 
r cent. the total number at Janu 
1916-1917 


the 


average increase from 
» as shown by 

lleges, was about 6 per cent 
ber of members of men’s nationa 
hon 


increased during the 


i xcluding professional, 


then 
fraternities 
thirds 


58.9 per cent. Nearly two 


n enrollment and nearly two thirds 
number men 


This is 


1916-192 
fact 


period immediately following the tern 


between 


the that these years 


the World War. 


in the college vear 


The replies furthe: 
1923-1924 28.6 
the male undergraduates were nat 

against 28.2 


1917. 


members as 


1916 


per | 


cen 


year 


So far as the aggregate number of « 
men’s national college fraternities (ex 
fessional, honorary and local fraternit 
cerned, the replies indicate an iner¢ 
between the college years ] 
both 
in this instance occurring 
between 1920-1921 and 1923-1924, | 
With respect to local fraternities 


honorary and professional fraternities 


per cent. 
1924, 
th 


ne increase 


1923- inclusive, more than 


ber increased by 80 per cent. between 
1916-1917 1923-1924, both 


more than two thirds of such increase oc 


years and 
the period between the college years 
1923-1924, both 
saird’s Manual (1923 
number of chapters of national frater 
1,221 in 1912 to 


per cent. or 


and inclusive. 


edition) shows t 


creased from 2,020 in 


increase of 65.4 an average 
increase of slightly less than 6 per cent 
closely approximates the increase of al 

cent. annually shown by this report. Tl 
publication shows the increase in members! 
the 1912-19: 
464,094, or 81.1 per cent., an average 


about 7.4 per cent. a year, as compart 


same period, 9 from 


average increase of about 8.4 per cent. fr 
1917 to 


report. 


1923-1924 shown by the figures 


SCHOOL REVENUES IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
1] 


THE operation of the so-called 6-0-1 








na is proving to be in aecord with 
ns made before the passage of the 
Uy 


South 


according to the eurrent 
News of the University of 


When the bill was up for considera 


e the General Assembly, it was esti 
the state salary schedule for six 
d total $6,000,000. The actual 


vet as submitted by the county super 
of education this 


lacks $107,575.87 of 


month totals $5 


which coming 


e estimate. 


; also estimated that the from 


revenue 


and the four-mill tax would pro 
vy $3,000,000 and that the difference 
e supplied by a direct state appropria 

the General Assembly. This amount 


nosticated to be in the neighborhood 


> 10,000. The proceeds of the three-mill 


per 


non-collective 


g the four-mill tax, after deducting 5 


and 


pulliding 


amounts to $2,819,704.51. 


reserve 
Deducting 
items of revenue from the salary 


ves $3,092,537.59, which is the amount 


to carry out the requirements of the 


total expenditures by state ap 


mn for schools last year was $2,920,- 
80, it is seen that only a small increase will 
] 


essary for the present scholastie year. 


state appropriations for schools have 
from $405,889.66 in 1918 to $2,920,699.80 
1924, an increase of 620 per cent. Last year 
rease In state appropriations was $1,068, 
over the previous year. 
\ study of the salary budgets, according to 
News Letter. 
ent and equalization of educational op- 
the 
more equitable distribution of 


the old 


niversity shows a general 


ties in various counties. There is 


funds 
} 


nder 


laws. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING SCHOOLS 
the Teachers’ 
{f the Board of 
esented conditions of overcrowding in the 
high New York City 
week with a denial by Associate Super 

nt Edward W. Stitt. 
open letter to the board, as reported 


\ CHARGE by Union that 


Education have mis 


schools of was 


Sun, Dr. Henry R. Linville, president of 
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the Teachers’ Union, stated that The union is 
convineed that the people « f New Yor n some 
Instances Car ? rely Ipo! the ¢ i nal 
authorities to disclose the actual facts re re 
ng the schools.” Dr Linv e then cited a 
number of classes with registers of 44 to over 


100 pupils in tace ot the official statement that 


] ; 


no evening class contained more than 38 pup 
He tells of one teacher who was informed by 
his superiors that his “official” class re ter for 
purpose ol record was some 20 to 0 belo 
the actual figures. Conditions in the eveni 
schools became the subject of public discussion 
when the Board of Education dropped several 
hundred teachers in an economy progran The 
ousted teachers charged their dismissal meant 
overcrowded classes and poor instructior This 
was denied by the educational authoritie Dr. 
Linville maintained that the union's investiga 
tion at several evening high schools shows the 
teachers to have been right 

Superintendent Stitt, in his statement ast 
week, quoted reports made to him by district 
superintendents in charge of the schools con 
cerned, 

These reports made by Miss Margaret F 
O'Connell, supervisor of the distri n which 


Heights 
and by Dr. 
of the district 
High School is 
made by 

The union stated that the Washingtor 
had 
registration 
Dr. Stitt replied to this that Miss O’Connell’s 


the Washington Evening High 


is located, Ceeil Kidd, supervisor 


Side Evening 


in which the East 


| | ; 
located, the allegations 


deny 


the union. 


School elasses ranging from 48 to 53 in 


and from 38 to 48 in attendance. 


report stated that “with the exception or one 
period in biology, the principal of the school 
has reduced the registers of all classes to fifty 
or less.” 

In reference to the East Side institutions the 


union states: “Here, again, thirteen classes had 


5 tk 


39 to 53. The seating capacity 


60 and attendance 


registers ranging from 


ranging from 


of the class rooms ranged from 37 to 48, many 


classes having from 7 to 10 s in excess 


of the number of desks 


Dr. Stitt, ¢ Superintendent Kidd, 


quot ng 
mits the size of the classes, but 
waning oO 


due to the pre-holiday overtime, 


terest and other recognized causes of a slump 
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fell faculty 
THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF YALE IN l — pieoniedl be the 
CHINA 


nt Hume delivered 


vard H. Hume ly , using as his subject 


DEGREES CONFERRED BY TH 
VERSITY OF THE STATE oO 
NEW YORK 


honorary degree of doect 


University « 


William Eliot, 


inese in the provi 
as illustrated, he al by the 
Hsiang-Ya, the hospital con 
Yale Mission, supported and 
joint action of the Hunan Ed m James Sullivan pre 
rrandson, Charles W 
lusion he outlined the expan- ancellor Chester S. Lord 


from the middle school into the college as final sessions of the econvoertior 


the establishment of the Hunan-Yale retary Huches rave an address on 
» of Medicine and School of Nursing. titut 


ional heritage.” 
induction address was delivered by Yun- In conferring the decree upon 
. . le * Teoine ‘ ‘nllewe . ’ 
president of Tsing Hua College, of State, President Graves said: 
‘ale in China is the souree from which : ~ 
: . . . Charles Evans Hughes: The St 
Hunan may obtain her western culture, Presi- 
. . : - welcomes your retu 
'sao said; she is the bin from which the two d 
» aec 
f 


Chinese may acquire and absorb the seeds ol 
knowledge, action and spirit, and thus ineuleate 
with her own the best the west has to offer. The 
thoughts of the Chinese people are wandering 
about in darkness without a leader, President 
Tsao said. Hunan is a province that has had 
promin forefathers and is qualified to be the 
model ¢ vader of whole country. This 
model should make the original spirit greater 
ar hieeer bv receiving new thoughts, new 


° ¢ . . , . , . al pract 
spirit and new inspiration from Ya-Li (Yale in ;, 


China). 
Dr. Fu-chun Yen, an of the Hunan-Yale 
College of Medicine, weleomed the preside nt on 


idvaneed this 
twice Gove 


P the Supreme 


behalf of the faeulty of art and medicine of 
Yale in China. 


Representing the mother university, Henry 
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the Northern States Teachers’ College, has been Chicago, on November 11. the fol! 


appointed rural school supervisor ot South were elected : President. A. Wage 


Dakota. sity of South Dakota; vice-pres 


Kaiser, Ohio State University, and |] 


Dr. WitutamM M. Davinson, superintendent 


; day, University r Wy o> gs 
ot the P? tt l reh ti hools, has been elected . 7 ol - OMBINg ; 

. surer, D. W. Springer, U ‘rsityv of 
chairman of the Publie School Golden Rule wrer, D. pringer, University of 
executive committee, J. W. Barnes, | 


} : . > 4 ft “est f “r} a: ¢ owther 
Rule Sunday for the benefit of the work of the of We \ irginia; Anna B. Low her, | 
Near East Relief of Iowa; Laura B. Evans, Univer 


Committee to promote the observance of Golden 


nois. Columbus, Ohio, was selected ; 


A. Gispons, who was assistant superin- of meetine for next vear 


of Richland County, Ohio, for five i , : 
, rue library of the late William H. | 
ias been made superinte ndent of schools . 


. . the State Teachers College, Sprinet 
of Wayne County, Ohio. 


has been given to the college by | 
Miss Lena M. Nixes has presented to Presi THE new library building of the N 


le t (irs y vet rns ac re ) r a ¢ . 
dent Gray her resignation as dean of women jing State College of Agriculture ar 


at Bates College, asking that it become effective jno which has been built at a eost 
next June. will be named the D. H. Hill Librar 
Kk. V. Bowers, formerly superintendent of of the late Dr. D. H. Hill, third pre 
schools at Galion, Ohio, is now professor of the college, and earlier professor 
English in Marshall College, Huntington, West #04 supervisor of the college library 
Virginia. CourTNEY LaNaGpon, professor 
Proressor Ernest J. Strevpet, registrar languages - Brown University, died 
and assistant professor of English of the Poly- dence, on November 19, aged sixt; 
technie Institute, Brooklyn, has been appointed Dr. FRANKLIN Bossitt, professor 
dean of the institute. Le Roy Durborow, of administration in the University of | 
the Stevens Institute, of Hoboken, is this year gave three addresses at the High Sch: 
physical director. cipal’s Conference at Indiana 


. . . Novembe 4: 5 
Srra. EcLALiA GuzMAN, who headed the cam- , r 14 and 15. 


paign against illiteracy in Mexico, has been Dr. ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON, pres 
commissioned by the Department of Education Wellesley College, and Dr. William A 
of Mexico to start a home for women students son, president of Smith College, wer 
in Mexico City. cipal speakers at the recent opening of t 
. Barstow School in Cincinnati. 
Sr. Antonio Oyarzun Lorca, professor of 
> . > rs , iITee . » Ruy 
English in the practice secondary school of R. G. Reynoups, director of the Bu 
Beni d ‘bila ; : . . . Educational Service, Teachers College, ( 
Santiago, Chile, is teaching Spanish and taking alee ’ 5 
graduate work in English at the University of bia | RIVELSHY, spoke on newspapel! 
Wisconsin for school activities at the recent ann 
ing in Boston of the New England Ass 
yr. EF ry ‘eRRISS, of » rt epart- a . . 
Dr. Emory M. ] ™ ce ol ‘the _— al d part of School Superintendents. 
ment of Cornell University, is chairman of a ' ss a" —" 
, . “Cnats on Science,” by Edwin I 
committee of ten recently appointed by the U. ; gS ras are 
ee + a ‘tty for ‘ Director of Science Service, Washingt 
S. Bureau of Edueation to initiate and direct E ; zs 
being translated into French, under thi 


research affecting the small high school. : ; ager . 

Causeries scientifiques,” by members 
Miss Mary E. Downey, librarian of Denison  ctaff of the Pasteur Institute, under tlh 

University, has been elected president of the  yision of Dr. Atherton Seidell, of t 

college and university section of the Ohio Li- Ppyblie Health Service. 

brary Association. THE sixty-second annual meeting o! 


Ar the annual meeting of the members of souri State Teachers Association 
coverning boards of state universities held in City, under the presidency of John J. 








schools of Sedalia, 
nd teachers. The 
Newlon, superin- 
Denver, 


\ndrew, superintendent of the Chi- 


was 


Colo., and 


1 ' f 
he SCcnoois Ol 


ENT is 


the U. S. Civil 


ission that receipt of applications 


made by 


home economist will close by 


1925. The 


ie Department o 


examination is to fill 


Acriculture, at 


salary of $3,800 a vear. 


ay be made without change in as 
to $5,000 a vear. The duties <« 
e to aid state extension agents ll 


developir 4 


home management and to act as 
er between the Department of Ag 
the state extension forces in mat 
to extension work in home maz 


Competitors will not be required to 


examination at any place, but will 


their education, training and experi- 


tings to be filed with the applica- 


AT 


s. Georce W. Topp have made a 


lt }UUU to the l niversity of Rocheste P. 


e amount already subscribed to the 


> 


fund to $3,845,998.23. 


10,000,000 


the Stephen Tripp, 


1 Sac, amounting to some $550,000, 
come into the hands of the Regents 
versity of Wisconsin, as a result of 


he iast beneficiary. 


te Miss Mary E. 
rane 


Perry, sister-in-law 
is, former ambassador to Russia, 
estimated at 


Missouri Uni 


the bulk of her estate, 


to needy students ot 


H 


ampton and Tuskegee Industrial In 
e each received a promise of a gift 
dollars, provided in each ease that 


mount is raised from other source 


VERSITY announces the receipt of a 
$15,000 from Walter E. Hope, presi- 
the Prineeton Club of New York, for 

m Club of New York Scholarship, 
the Princeton Club of New York 
emoration of their joint 


( World War. 


l hy 


association 


This scholarship is to 
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be awardec by the Bureau of Appointments o 
Yale University in the spring of each year to a 
member of the junior class Yale Colk 

the Sheffield Scientifie School. chos because oO 


his outstanding character, personality and ea} 


city tor leadership and service as evidence 


excellence in scholarship, athietics and ot 
dergraduate activities. In accepting the seh 


the officers and cow Oo ( 
Princeton Club of Ne 
Oo! the 


versity assured 


university tor this gift which test 


anew and so strikingly ‘to the ie} ! 
l itual esteem OL the two universitie¢ and the 
999 

mn 

Ti I Bo rad ot Governo 0 Tie P} \ 
( ition has presents i tO \ ‘ | ers hnre 
sc¢hno ral ps oO sot) enel , ti ‘ ‘ 
| | ( J Phe ps seho | ( ) Thi 
ssociation in 1925. The ne Si } 
be awarded at the opening of tl ( 
tv vear and annuall) ' Pes ray 4 
sity year and annually tl eC . ne « 
scholars! ps, unnamed at preset! W ‘ el 
to a student in the freshman vear who proposes 


to complete his course 


be named for Frederick Wells W , 489, 


for 30 years a member 
history, will be given to a member of the sopho 
in Yale College. and one, to be 
Arthur Martin 


from 1865 t 


more class 
named for 
history 


ber of the unior ¢l \ Pn 


protessor ol 


riven to a mem 


College. The Edward J. Phelps scholarship 
be awarded as at present to a member o ‘ 
senior college class. 

THe cornerstone of the new building for the 
Free University of Bi Is was laid on Nove 
ber 20. Among those present were Prince 
Leopold, Foreign Minister Hymar \W in 


ted states 


Phillips, Un 
master Max and Edgar Rickard, vice-president 
of the Edueational Foundation of the Com- 
for the 
by Mr. 


Rickard, and a document expressing 


mission 
were made 
and Mr. 

the appreciation of Belgium for Amer cea’s aid 


was placed in the cornerstone 


THI eornerstone ol he ne" ervmnas I o! 
Colgate University was laid on November 21 
The building 


$400,000. 


will require an expenditure of 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
WHAT IS A CULTURAL SUBJECT? 


THE follo n letter ales a question that 


otten the reply 


effort 


answering two 
‘’r infers 

inclined 
phrase sense, 
used 


‘feultural subjeet,’’ as the term Is 


curriculum bee 


Antioch, is one ineluded in the 


iuse 


of its general human value and not beeause of its 


application to ‘ifie tr for a_ ealling. 


Mathematies m gl -onsid d 


Lining 
a cultural sub 


for a medical s technical subject 
for 


be 


engineering, but : ni ib ‘or a 


neering u , ile biology would 


eny 
student in electrical 
medical 
student. 
in nearly every 
Why then go 
germane to the 
from 
institute who be 
‘All 
effect, 


voeation:z 
to the trouble to add 


specific vocational course? I have a 


sub e¢ 
letter 


the president of a technieal 


lieves there is no re for doing so. sub 


be made ecultural,’’ he says in 


therefore when we limit our program to courses 


in engineering, we are providing a liberal edu- 


g 
cation.’’ 
The 


mea 


Antioch does not subseribe to this opinion. 
be 
the stu 

These 


supremely important 


value of an education must ultimately 


the degree to which it 


the 


sured by 
dent for 


are 


equips 
meeting all issues of life. 


issues many. Some are 
and others trivial; some are sure to be encountered 
and others are remote possibilities; some are met 
twice in a lifetime; 


kind of 


every day, others onee or 


some ire for by one ining, 


prepared 
some by another. 

the of 
and interest available for preparing to meet those 
the 


for one purpose he can not use for another. 


Since stu\lent’s resourees time, energy 


resources he uses 


That 


issues are narrowly limited, 
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more importan 


his 


asioni: 


have used 


special or oct 


for those that are un 


pared 

In edueation, apprectration 

the beginning of wisdom. What 
life? What 

what extent does 


meeting them, and to 


the nurture of a specia 
What distribution of 
and ther resources 
yptimum development? 
changing wor 
of significant 
mn ean not be statie. Ne 
balance of educational elements 
causal efforts at detail revision of th 
by following ‘‘inspirations’’ 
pressure or student interest 
nal engineering, We TY 
inventory of life. We 


that, in fact 


publie 
r educatio 
make an 
the 


pue issues 


give true wW 
efforts, 


and we must try to 


various elements. Our 


imperfect 


face th 


very awkward and very 


better than no effort to 
whole. 
effort t 


program 


Antioch is primarily an 
appraisal and to build a 
The S¢ l edule of 


deseribed in the 


c Isions, courses 


1? 4 
college "ata 


uur answer but does not tell 


of required courses 
what academic 


the 


ment is to 


included in ‘“universals 


tion. Other elements, not 


printed statement, such 


education and development, 


justment to life 


lying traits of character by outside 


the development of social responsi! 


for the ultimate object 


concern 


all integral this 


program. 


tion that preparation for a ea 


part of nearly every student’s edu 


this preparation should be given tin 


tion in proportion to its true relat 
characteristic. 

Regardless of the degree of success 
ticular effort, I the 


the definite effort to 


believe thesis 18 


make a 


eompre hens 


of life 


appraisal of 


and the deve pment 
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es and to build the college program 
sults of such appraisal should replace 


ARTHUR E. MorGan 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
MEXICO 


‘ 


‘ational University the 


the 


is operated by 
The first 
1921, and 


approximately 300 American teach 


rovernment. session ol! 


hool was held in was at 


s believed that the fifth session, to be 
July and August, will attract at least 
ers from the United States. 

itv of the summer school of 1925 


re mposed of professors of the univer 
ther with several highly trained spe 
United Most of the 


be conducted in Spanish, thus be 


rom the States. 


nestimable value to teachers of this lan 
it there will also be a number of gen 

ture courses for matriculants having no 

ve ol 

i ae 


Spanish. 

ity is cooler than Denver during the 
tor 
trips to be 


months, thus being an ideal place 
The 


nder university supervision will include 


many sight-seeing 


to world-famed archeological ruins, pyra 
t rival those of Egypt in size and in 
and to many other places of archeolog 
storical or scenic interest. 
primary object of the National Univer 
offering a summer school for American 
rs is to assist in promoting a more com 
rapprochement between Mexico and the 
tf States. The hundreds of American 
rs who have attended the preceding sum 
sions have returned to their country 
altogether different and more favorable 
nt as regards Mexico—a viewpoint that 
turally be accepted by the thousands of 
coming under their influence. 


National University of Mexico, there 


pectfully requests your valued coopera 
bringing to the attention of American 
ers this announcement of the 1925 summer 


Complete information regarding the 


session may be obtained by addressing Sr. 
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Manuel 

Summer School, Un 

Mexico City, D. F, 
MANUEL Ri 


Te I 


versidad 


Romero de reros, Secretary of tl 
Nac onal de 
1¢co, 


MERO DE TERREROS 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 


generally recognized that thers 


Ir is 


no tundamental distinction between the respo1 


now 


sibilities of universities supported primarily b: 
public taxation and those 


of institutions su 


ported primarily by 


are public institutions. It must also be recog 
nized that educational endowments such as the 
Carnegie Corporation are essentially public 

not private enterprises. Grants made by th 


are matters of public concern and, 
being equal, they should involve the largest po 
sible degree of public participation in what 
recognized on all sides to be a cooperative « 


terprise, It will not do for those in charge o 


such endowments to assume that so lo 
their own motives are completely disinterested 
criticism as to their acts and policies should bi 


limited to the wisdom of this or that parti ilar 


grant. They must recognize that doubts as t 
the basie social utility of these orga tio 
have long existed in the minds of men and 
women regarding whose since? there can be 
no question, whatever may b id as to the 
amount and accuracy of their infor 0 


While, for the moment at any rate, the extraol 
dinary results which have been achieved throug! 
these 


human suffering, hav 


the grants of bodies, particularly in tl 
alleviation of 
strongly to increase public confidence, no on 
ean say whether this state of mind ts to be per 


The 


possibilities of use fulness open to the Carnegi 


manent. time may ell come when the 
Corporation, for example, will depend in larg: 
the 


those who ean testily 


measure upon number and distribution of 


on the basis ot actual e) 
perience that the orga 


itself as a 


dominating or patronizing fores 
earrving forward any particular program, bu 


merelv as one factor, and not the controlling 


factor, in cooperative enterprises for the ad 


knowledge and ur 


vaneement and diffusion o 
the 


. e 4 T. } 
derstanding among people of the United 


States. It is not enough for the trustees 
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selves to realize that the furnishing of funds, Edueation under tl] direction 


unportant as it 1s, is secondary to the knowledge Phillips, chiet of » division. 
and the labor of those who actually transform In 1922 the total population 
an idea into a reality; there should also be at more than 109 mill ons: 
least the nucleus of an understanding public 19 per cent. over 
opinion on the subject. millions in 1910. 
While it \ 1 be exceedir 1] 
nue } ould be exceeding student enrollment in 
7 vilé ite " lyr) " - " 
rticularly profitable to draw vaneed from 915.061 
line between the diffusion of k: 58 per cent. 
ing otf opinion, it is clear on whicl : 
— ; — Comparing 1922 with 1900, 
thie vubtiul zone between the two the . 
population was 44 per cent.; tl 
rest and the responsibility ot the corpora- : . 
were m ,' , high school enrollment was 329 per 
j 
tron should ie, rhe deliberat nd conscious ‘ ; 
paring the 1922 figures with th 
propagation OL opinion is a pert ; 
: : 32-year increase in population 
mate junction tor the individual, but 74 : 
: ‘ ver cent.; the increase in 
uly recognized that it is not the I 
= rollment for the same period 
use to which trust funds can be put 


] 


} able > lleti rive 
and this entirely apart from the question A table in the bulletin giv 


hether, in any given ease, those in charge of of the total population attendir 
ich funds may, as individuals, be sincerely and schools as follows: 1890, .32 per « 
even enthusiastically in favor of the spread of 68 per cent.; 1910, 1.00 per cent 
the idea in question. Surely, the discovery and per cent.; 1922, 2.04 per cent. 
distribution of facets from which men and The numbers of publie high sel 
vomen may draw their own conclusions offers a ing in these years were: 1890, 2,5 
field sufficiently wide and sufficiently vital to 1900, 6,005 schools; 1910, 10,213 sel 
the welfare of humat ity. 14,326 schools; 1922, 14,056 scho 
The foregoing are but two of many elements Increases in the numbers of 
to be considered in determining the program of teachers were as follows: 1890, 9,120 
such a body as the Carnegie Corporation. Off- 1900, 20.372 teachers; 1910, 41.667 
hand, an income of six million lars a year 1920, 97,654 teachers; 1922, 113,680 


would appear to give freedom for practically The number of students 


an unlimited range of interest under the provi- varied little in the past three deead 


sion of its charter, but after all, six million dol- figures being 22.3 and the 1922 fi 


lars makes a very small proportion of one bil- Analvzing the figures as to sex. 


lion, and this latter is the sum which it has geen that the predominance of git 
been estimated the United States requires or at Jy 1890 there were 116,351 girl 

ate spends each year upon i tat 85,451 boys; in 1922 there were 1,195, 
thropies. The corporation must of necessity Te- and 1,033,739 boys. As to teachers, 1 
striet its angle of vision.—Report of President s 


F. P. Ke} pe l_ of the Carneque Corporation. 


in 1890 there were 5,280 women a1 


men; in 1922 there were 72,471 


41,209 men . It is interesting that, 
REPORTS vears from 1920 to 1922, the number ot 
THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC HIGH teachers increased from 63,258 to 7 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


14 per cent.; the number of men tea 
ereased from 34,396 to 41,209, or 19 per 
The high school enrollment for 1922 
THE extent to which the growth of the public 35,731 colored students—13,271 boy 
high schools of the United States has exceeded’ girls. The increases in colored stud 
the growth of the country in population is re- been great, as the following figures 
vealed in Bulletin, 1924, No. 7, Statistics of 5,933 students; 1900, 8,395 student 
Public High Schools, 1921-1922, prepared by 636 students; 1920, 27,631 students 


the division of statisties of the U. S. Bureau of Beyond considering enrollments t! 
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es sties as to students COLLECTIONS OF MONEYS IN T 
r < irses and are T j ted trom NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ols. In 1922 the higl [nis survey, mad 
ed n tlour-vear courses T i to Superintendent O'S ‘ ‘ é 
ol hom 118,774 were ) and rardi the rz r of 
( ris. T) sa ! 157) =—s- York City Si re \ 
( 1910, : rain o OU per cent. ove hye 290? 000.000 
‘ 1.200 per ec over 189 out S6.500.000 1 rth ot \ r > 
I raduates thu r exceeds tl ere ere 1 for , 
reases in high-school enrollime 1917 and 1924, about $2, 0 
intry s populatio 600.000 for t} I nite \\ \\ ( , 
yi¢ i to he a ot n the veanr 1922-1923 $ ) ) 
e several grades of tl} } I I } e} lre { ‘ 
1922 } na ne ir } ne ’ e tine 
e second year have varied fre The mone ] 
to 72.2 (1908); for the third ye } led ft 
} é 1 ried rol H Yr 1 m pul 
191 he four ear t ehool decor ai ‘ 
16.9 (1911) ft 16.6 (192 etivitie 
) ? I ele ‘ } 
= } 7 r) . ’ 
é ro é I Ny , one rye ‘ 
me) r} e arranges ! 
equip and pub eneral se] fur 
n ke , ent pur The 
t ee t ‘ ‘ 
‘ T} rr mene ! 
ed $49,171,542 in 1890; $9 nent continnit 
1 0) $°17.893.714 , 1910 ‘ Genera | (; {) 

) , 1922 lr O10 7TSSS I Fund. be permittes , p . 
$13,435,789, o7 ! ( ‘ permitted except by tor re Lior 
1922. 13.030 | ‘ ) re Board of Superintendent nd B re t | 

87,669,554 I I ( i2 tlol . t the o ct 
6 high sel eported ‘ may be maintained be é 
’ huildn ’ ? { ect ec + suel } ( 
da muar expel re ol 123 pup (b) tl e I ‘ 
he ] ca ell ef ‘i’ 
raries increased tfror my ao nh the decor 
1900 with 2,727,003 ume ! om and corridor ( 
997 volumes to a school) to 13,297 rmances or sales b¢ 
1922, with 10,.268.245 volumes, o1 cl premises exce} é I 
ot 772 volumes to a schoo Another importar recommend 
etir ves more than 60 page 0 he sate ol products ol re 
ng, in addition to the materia den “Except when n ( 
es for 1921-22 as to junior-senior§ the tfoliown p pie ‘ 
graduates of high schools continu tional value i ed in the 
education, systems of control, enrol prod ct be considered of prima : 
litary drill and the number of secon- (b) that all money re er the 
ents pursuing certain subjects of shop products be deposite t \ 
R. W. the Boar f Edu ! 


H! 
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that principals issue regularly requisitions upon 
this money through the Supply Department; 
(d) that an efficient accounting system be used.” 

A limit of 50 cents per capita in elementary 
schools, and $2.00 in high sehools (excluding 
lunch room and shop turn-overs) is recom 
mended as the gross amount to be raised in one 
year for the general school fund or other school 
purposes. It is recommended that no money 
raised by pupils be expended on school repairs 
or equipment for class rooms or offices with the 
exception of phonographs, records, stereopticons 
and slides in cases where official supply money 
is not available. Expenditures for school deco- 
ration for projects approved by the Board of 
Superintendents, for athletics and clubs, and 
for legitimate items of publie welfare including 
scholarships, are recommended by the Survey 
Committee as proper and commendable. A sys 
tem of accounting for the general school funds 
is recommended. 

It is evident that this report has uncovered 
an important economic problem in school ad- 
ministration. Superintendent O’Shea states that 
suitable by-laws in line with the report will be 
recommended to the New York City Board of 
Education. 

Bb. R. ANDREWS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


WHAT WOMEN IN COLLEGES OF LIB- 
ERAL ARTS SPECIALIZE IN 

It has been said that young women to-day 
stand in peculiar need of a broad social educa- 
tion such as will give “understanding of exist- 
ing social conditions as these have evolved from 
the economic and social circumstances of the 
past.” The extent to which women are em- 
bracing the opportunities afforded for the study 
of the social sciences is of interest in this eon- 
nection. The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent data for one of the colleges of liberal arts 
indicating the directions in which women appear 
to prefer to specialize. It would searcely be dis- 
puted that at the college level in all fields, but 
particularly in the natural sciences, there has 
been more ample opportunity to form a true 
judgment about one’s own tastes, and hence 
deliberate selection of fields of specialization is 


more indicative of dynamic trends. 





The report covers four successive 
Goucher College, consisting of 110, 172, 
218 students, respectively. In the se 


ter of the sophomore year all stude: 


a major subject. The studies ix 
may concentrate are the following: | 
German, Latin, Greek, Romance 

history, political sclence, social scienc 
chemistry, physics, mathematies and p!| 

We have classified these under fo 
namely, English; Foreign Languages, 

cludes foreign tongues both ancient 

ern; Social Sciences, which compris¢ 
political science, economies, sociology, ed 
tion, philosophy and psychology, and Natura 


Sciences, under which we group biology, 


cause mathematics seems more aki: 
group of subjects than any of the 
Table I presents results indicating the t 
choice in the classes graduating from 1922 


1925, inelusive. 


TABLE I 


STUDENTS SPECIALIZING IN Four Fr 


CENTAGES, GOUCHER COLLEGI 


Number 
of Foreign Eng- Social N 
Class students languages lish sciences 
1918-22 106 12.3 27.5 40.8 
1919-23 72 17.8 22.5 46.0 
1920-24 191 9.8 16.2 55.2 8 
1921-25.......218 16.0 19.8 45.2 Ss 


’ 


These four classes show a marked ter 
to select the humanistic studies. It is esp: 
noteworthy that relatively few women aré 


y 


centrating in the natural sciences an 
almost half are majoring in the social s 

It naturally occurs to us that whereas I: 
foreign languages and the natural sciences 
taught in secondary schools, very few 
social studies are—only history, as a rule. ( 
sequently, the desire for new subjects 
subjects which are studied for their « 
and not as tools may explain in part 

the preponderance of students majoring 
social seiences. Other factors may 0! 
influence choice. The interest of wo! 
persons and human relationships has beer 
by certain psychologists to be greater t! 
interest in things and their causes. A! 


factor may operate for which there is s 





r 


ar the typical student ir 


estigated 1 


e 





ass entering 


st of mental alertness in the 


the 


the 


In 
All 


riven 


on of intelligence 
Ss noteworthy. 

inder consideration were 
freshman 


took the 


their 
1918 


examination in 
in 


spring 


ceeding classes have been tested 
dike intelligence examination 
tering college. The former com- 
of the later examination. It 
ir in contrast with the two and 


f actual testing required by the 


Thus the results for the 


are not comparable with those for 


Table II gives the 


Classes. 


aing 
rence scores obtained for each 
uur classes. 
TABLE II 
Foreigi Eng s il Natura 
s inguages lis St es sciences 
201. 197.5 197.5 209.6 
66.5 72.5 66.0 76.5 
71.5 69.5 67.0 87.0 
64.0 67.5 65.0 71.5 


rior in 


ven 


natural 
capacity to the 
The distri 
1919-23 and 
Table III. 


mental 
n the other fields. 
the 
} 


a 


es for years 


in detail in 


TABLE IiIl 


SCORES FOR STUDENT 


Four FIELDS IN PERCENTAGI 


1923 Class 

Social Natural 
gpuages English sciences sciences 
{ 0 1.5 ( 

3.5 1.5 0 

{ () g 

18 14 0 ( 

o9 21 i 21.5 

f 6 25 OR 

12 1] t 25 

i4 2 12 

) 0 0 ) 

i) ) 
17 28 95 2 


y 


it 


his study, although the resu 


1924 


ici l 


the class were given 


Thev 


ts are 


Examination. 
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| r Ke Fore gr SS Na 
S S £ ges Englis s S S S 
, 'g ( 
} ) } 
40—49 Ss ) 
0 59 15 s , 
60-69 22 7 . 
79 $1 28 S 
SU—-3Y } LU 7 
Q)—UY 0 2 
100-110 0 
110-120 


Thorndike guarantees 


of the intelligence examination are on the 
average within three and a half per cen 


The sti 


from year to year do not differ to 


another in difficulty. 


and constitute a homogeneous group 


ot 


testing 


ditions rtieally dentica 


1 were pri 
The results for the three classes taking the 
Thorndike 
been combined. 
the 
n foreign languages and 82 
Thirty-si 
ish 


natural sciences 


examination have ther 


he 


) 
studies, 


entire 
three classes, 23 
112 in 


the nat 


In t 


eialized in social 


58 ] in 
sciences and mathematics. x 
f those Eng! 


in student in 


pe r cent. 


in reached or ex 


( 


majoring 


ceeded the mediz 


li 
intelligenee score. The corresponding fTgures 
for the foreign languages and the social sciences 
groups were 26 and 21, respectively. 

This group of tests is a comparatively a 
curate measure of intellectual capacity. The 
reliability of the entire examination is at least 


8 and the probable, error of estimate ot true 
seores from obtained scores on one form is not 
greater than 3.1 seore points. Our data sug 
gested that, while there is much overlapping bé 


the natural 


tween the four groups studied, SC] 
ences tend to select a superior set of students 


Pertinent figures are presented in the following 
table. 
TABLE IV 
FREQUENCIES OF HIGH AND I Sco 
THORNDIKE EXAMINATION FO Com 


1923, 19: 


PER 


CLASSES, 


IN 


Thorndike score Below 60 Above 80 (¢ s 
Foreign languages 23.1 8.4 8 
English 20.5 16.9 112 
Social sciences =9.4 0.5 eos 
Natural sciences 1.7 2.9 82 
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nstruet are known to ( 
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nee The underlying assump 
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operation in the distribution 
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nfluenee at work. We have 
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without modification is tanta 
izing students who major in 
themati 
emedy 1s that rrading should be 
part by the intelligence distribu 
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present 


men 


a valuable 


ons of classes. Since ind 
ors affect academic succes 
or tollown rigidly an 
on. Such distribution « 
3; the Missouri plan itself 
sa udin prin ple te 
leviations from the distr 
, 41 
pe V where there é 
viduals in a group are 
naustr 
The importance of ad 
: ems and tl need o 
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